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Smile Verhaeren 

the only one of the elder men from whom we can still expect 
enjoyable poems. Tailhade must not be considered as satirist 
only, though his satires make swiftest appeal. 

This whole French generation of men born in the late 
fifties and early sixties has presented the curious phenomenon 
of a dozen or two poets all "running even", all producing 
notable poems, none of them notably surpassing or dominat- 
ing the rest. At no time would a company of a dozen in- 
telligent literati have agreed on an order of prominence. 
This state of affairs might easily exist in a time of 
nonentities. It was in this case a sign of France's opulence, 
and though Verhaeren was not French he used the French 
language and his death must be held a loss to that litera- 
ture. However much one may associate him with his own 
country, one must reckon his gifts in comparison with those 
of his French contemporaries. He was counted peer with 
the best of them. Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

THOSE BRONTES 

Bronte Poems: edited, and with an introduction, by A. C. 

Benson. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Complete Works of Emily Bronte. Volume I — Poetry. 

Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll and Clement Shorter. 

Nodder and Stoughton. 

In 1846, the poems of Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bronte 
under the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, were 
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published by Aylott and Jones. Mr. Clement Shorter tells 
us that the book cost the authors thirty guineas and two 
copies supplied the public demand. In 1850, after the death 
of Emily and Anne, Charlotte issued a new edition of the 
1846 volume, including other poems of theirs and notes of 
her own. 

The little book Mr. Benson has arranged so wisely, is 
composed of selections from these publications, and from 
hitherto unprinted verses of Charlotte, Emily, Anne and 
Branwell. Prefaced by a reproduction of the painting of 
the four, now in the National Portrait Gallery, the frank 
purpose and the chief interest of the collection are bio- 
graphical. 

This interest, however, by no means arises from internal 
evidence that the poems are autobiographical. In Emily 
Bronte's hounting poem, My Ancient Ship, composed in her 
twenty-first year, she makes her voyaging hero say, 

Memory! how thy magic fingers 

With a wild and passing thrill, 
Wake the chord whose spirit lingers, 

Sleeping silently and still 
Fast asleep and almost dying, 

Through my days of changeless pain, 
Till I dream these strings are lying, 

Never W be waked again. 
Winds have blown, but all unknown ; 
Nothing could arouse a tone 
In that heart which like a stone 

Senselessly has lain. 

But Emily Bronte's own heart, it seems, was not so heavy 
but that she could scribble gaily in a communicative and 
humorous outburst, along the margin of My Ancient Ship: 
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I am more terrifically and infernally and idiotically stupid than 
ever I was in the whole course of my incarnate existence. The 
above precious lines are the fruits of one hour's most agonizing 
labor between half-past six and half-past seven in the evening 
of July, 1836. 

The inclusion in the edition of this remark of Emily's may 

perform a needed service to letters in aiding to clear that 

dull literary muddle in which the Brontes' lives are read 

into their work, and their work into their lives, until neither 

has any distinct or integral value. As Henry James has 

acutely observed : 

The personal position of the three sisters, of the two in par- 
ticular; had been marked with so sharp an accent that this accent 
has become for us the very tone of their united production. It 
covers and supplants their spirit, their style, their taste. . . .Lit- 
erature is an objective, a projected result; it is life that is the 
unconscious, the agitated, the struggling, floundering cause. But 
the fashion has been, in looking at the Brontes, so to confuse the 
cause with the result that we cease to know, in the presence of such 
ecstasies, what we have held or what we are talking about. They 
represent, the ecstasies, the high-water mark of sentimental judg- 
ment. 

While it is true that life gave the Brontes a deep knowledge 
of sadness, it must be remembered that melancholy was the 
conventional, poetical mood of the day — the day of the vogue 
of weeping willow trees, and of a species of satisfaction in 
being deserted. When even a person as devoted to incon- 
stancy by nature, and it may almost be said by principle, as 
Lord Byron, wrote in the literary temper of — 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me ; 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake ; 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me" — 

do you believe Charlotte Bronte says in Frances — 
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Unloved, I love; unwept 1 weep; 

Grief I restrain, hope I repress; 
Vain is this anguish — fixed and deep; 

Vainer, desires and dreams of bliss- - 

because she was unloved and unwept and in anguish? No 
more than Shakespeare wrote, 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness, 
because he had just lost an archbiscopric ; or than Mr. Sar- 
gent painted Carmencita because he had been carrying a 
fan and dancing the Cachuca. 

Charlotte's verses have a few, a very few, fine moments, 
and a distant family resemblance to poetry. Branwell's 
verses have for me no interest whatever but the signature of 
a brother of the Brontes. The distinct poetical endowment 
is Anne's and Emily's. The younger sister's contribution is 
very slight ; much of it merely formal, merely pietistic. But 
in other instances, infinitely touching and genuinely religious, 
the material of her poetry is the very stuff of the music that 
dreams are made of — the mystery, the inexplicable deep sym- 
pathies of life. The most vivid element in the book is of 
course the poetry of Emily. 

Though in Bronte Poems the two heretofore unpub- 
lished selections, disentangled from the difficult manuscript of 
her notebook, are characteristic; and though the whole text 
of her work in this edition, is, in my view, more sympa- 
thetically arranged than in the volume devoted exclusively to 
her own production, yet this volume is naturally more com- 
pletely representative. 

Emily Bronte's poetry, full of the profound charm of the 
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shadowed things of life, like the stormy twilight she so often 
evokes for us, echoes with the 

Wild words of an ancient song, 
Undefined, without a name. 

The beauty of the rain, the cold, the ways of nature that 
have no benison for man, she was one of the first to express. 
The acute sweetness of that song has been too little appre- 
ciated. She has suffered too untempered a fame, for one 
whose phrase, like Shakespeare's, has the rich power that 
swings with a full movement through both the passions and 
the dearnesses of existence: 

Redbreast, early in the morning, 

Dark and cold and cloudy gray, 
Wildly tender is thy music 

Chasing angry thought away. 

Pain, bereavement, defeat, freedom and imprisonment, the 
prospect of death, a fast allegiance with suffering, the love of 
dumb creatures, the passion of human justice, the inmost 
life, the will's life, the intensest forces of meditation — she 
says them all. Some of her expression -is clumsy, her rhyme 
weak and forced, but the root of the music that speaks inar- 
ticulately is always there, the communicative power of tonal 
design, though often only roughly sketched. Oil every page, 
something beckons, something gleams; plunging horse-hoofs 
gallop in the distance ; a great light splinters on the point of 
a Valkyrie's spear ; and deep in the reader's soul the splendor 
of a woman's voice calls out through the ride down the 
mountain-tops. 

One is glad to see the heroic fragments, and the un-heroic, 
unfinished designs, which the book includes — too many, and 
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of too many kinds, to tell in detail. Death arrested the de- 
signer's hand, that yet left behind it the earnest of immor- 
tality, the very proof, as it were, of the truth of one of her 
most stirring and beautiful stanzas. 

Nature's deep being thine shall hold, 
Her spirit all thy spirit fold, 

Her breath absorb thy sighs. 
Mortal, though soon life's tale is told — 
Who once lives, never dies ! 

Edith Wyatt 

A BOOK BY LAWRENCE 

Amoves, by D. H. Lawrence. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 

The pages of this book are the record of a great struggle. 
Through these poems, and over them, we feel the beating 
and lashing of' a restless, passionate soul, passionate in its 
loves and aspirations, that is clogged with flesh, caught in 
meshes of flesh and held prisoner. The ache of "brown 
hands", the throbbing of blood in the darkness — these are 
with Lawrence always. Seldom has anyone expressed with 
such vividness the tinge that stifled flesh gives to the uni- 
verse, the urge that gives to flowers and stars the wine-color 
of longing, and brings into tense, passionate relief details 
that otherwise were meaningless. Snap-dragon is perhaps 
the best poem of its kind in English. 

Yet there is seldom any pagan joy in the things of the 
flesh. They come to him not as light, but as darkness, as 
something that clogs and hinders him, something that he 
must fight through and cannot — yet. And it is the vain 
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